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Mr. M. F. Tatman, whose letter ap- 
peared with our comments on page 83, 
writes an explanation and apology. He did 
not intend quite as much as his words im- 
plied, and he meant it more in jest than in 
earnest. His explanation is quite satis- 
factory. 





Fayette Lee, of Cokato, Minn., has sent 
usa model of atin bottom (like a pan) for 
crates, to prevent the leakage from daubing 
grocers’ counters. It is a very nice thing, 
but we fear would be too expensive for 
general use. 





The Costs in the case of McIntosh vs. 
Harrison thus far amount to about one 
thousand dollars. If the case were carried 
to the Supreme Court, the costs would be an 
additional twelve hundred dollars. So says 
the Canadian Bee Journal. 


—_—— -_—~—_ + 





The Great Subject of the Day for the 
American people, is the exposed condition 
of our great seaports, in a dozen of which 
one-fourth of the wealth and resources of 
the whole nation is accumulated. Destruc- 
tion of a great port would spread ruin to all 
parts of the country. Mr. Joseph Nimmo, 
Jr, in his article, ‘Our Unprotected Sea- 
coast,” gives a lesson that all should read in 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for March. 





Bees on Shares.—We have several in- 
quiries as to the terms of such contracts, 
and in order to answer them all at once we 
will state the usual terms of such contracts. 

Itis usual for one party to furnish the 
bees, and the other the care and labor. The 
expense of new hives for swarms, comb 
foundation, sections and crates for comb 
honey, kegs or barrels for extracted honey, 
extractors, smokers, queens, etc., to be 
equally divided. Atthe end of the honey 
season the honey and increase of bees are 
equally divided—leaving each to take all 
chances of marketing as well as wintering 
thebees. A written contract, stating the 
vhole agreement in full is always desirable 
0 prevent misunderstandings. 





Passed Away.—Speaking of the “ death 
record” of the most renowned apiarists of 
Europe during 1886, the Bulletin of our 
friend Bertrand,of Nyon, Switzerland, says : 


Switzerland deplores, among others, the 
removal by death, of M. Mona; Italy, Mr. C. 
Fumagalli, the author of a hive largely in 
use among Italians; France, M. Jules 
Madare, President of the Societe de la Som- 
me, and M. Maurice Girard, a distinguished 
entomologist and author of a valuable book 
on bees ; Scotland has lost her James “Ander- 
son, a veteran of Scotch apiculture, who, in 
his day, was remarkably successful with the 
Stewarton hive ; and, lastly, Russia has seen 
the poses Omer of Dr. A. Butlerow, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and of Medicine at the 
St. Petersburg University. Dr. Butlerow 
was the promoter of modern bee-keeping in 
Russia, and his works are considerable, 
among which is a Russian translation of 
Berlepsch’s book. The deceased doctor was 
also founder of a school of-apiculture. 

We formed the acquaintance of Dr. But- 
lerow when attending the Austro-German 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention at Prague, Bo- 
hemia, in 1879. The Czar of Russia had 
commissioned him to confer a “ decoration " 
upon Dr. Dzierzon for his valuable apicul- 
tural services. In the presence of some 
3,000 persons he conferred this great honor 
amidst much enthusiasm. At the banguet 
which followed, the editor of the AMERICAN 
Bre JOURNAL had the honor of his com- 
pany, together with Herr Andreas Schmidt, 
(now deceased), Dr. Dzierzon, the Baroness 
Von Berlepsch, Herr Vogel, and some other 
celebrated bee-masters. 

But since then a number of the prominent 
apiarists of the Old World have passed away, 
in addition to those enumerated by M. 
Bertrand. Among them are: Herr Andreas 
Schmidt, who, for nearly a quarter of a 
century had edited the Bienen Zeitung in 
Germany ; the Rev. Herbert R. Peel, editor 
of the British Bee Journal ; Mr. John Hun- 
ter, author of Hunter’s Manual, in London, 
England; Prof. Von Siebold, the faithful 
friend of Father Dzierzon, and others whose 
names we do not now recall. 


Peace to their dust 1 We shall all soon join 
*“ the silent majority !” 





Referring to an itemon page 67, about 
another bee-paper for Canada, Mr. Allen 
Pringle, in the Canadian Bee Journal, says : 


I sincerely trust thisis a mistake, butif 
the project is really under serious considera- 
tion, I hope the projectors, whoever they 
may be, may re-consider the matter. In- 
stead of two or more inferior, half-supported 
bee-journals in Canada, let us have one good 
one....Two papers cannot, in my opinion, 
thrive and succeed. 


Mr. W. F. Clarke, in the same paper, on 


page 927, under date of Feb. 10, 1887, re- 
marks thus: 


I most thoroughly endorse Mr. A. Pringle’s 
remonstrance against the establishment of 
another bee-paper in this country at present. 
....Certainly no one who has the best in- 
terests of Canadian bee-keeping at heart 
will advocate the expediency of a rival bee- 
ee. Our friends from across the lines 

ave committed the error of starting too 
many bee-papers. They are constantly 
springing up like mushrooms, and soon die. 


There is considerable truthin the remark 
about there being too many bee-papers in 
the United States, but three for Canada 
would eclipse any showing that could be 
made “ across the lines.” 

Too many bee-papers boom the pursuit, 
weaken prices, and destroy confidence by 
the premature death of the weaklings. 








None Lost!—Just imagine the surprise 
of our readers who happen to have seen the 
Canadian Bee Journal of Feb. 16, upon dis- 
covering, on page 931, the following para- 
graph : 

The “ Union” in the United States claim 
to have lost mime of the suits which they 
have thus far defended ! 

In our paper of Feb. 9 we stated that the 
Union has lost nome of the suits which it 
had deemed expedient to defend, and after 
placing each suit on record, by enumerating 
it and the decision arrived at, we added : 

The four cases enumerated in the fore- 
goin matter are all that have been finally 

ecided, and it is a record for every member 
to feel proud of—mot ome case has been 
decided against the bees!!! 

It would be fair to presume that the 
Editor of our Canadian cotemporary wrote 
the word “ none,” and that the printer set 
itup mime. Asa vast difference in the two 
statements is caused by the substitution of 
one letter, we hope that the Canadian editor 
will make the necessary correction both 
speedily and cheerfully. Justice demands 
it, for the Union has defended only four 
suits, and of these not one has been lost! 





We Commended that Michigan legisla- 
tion matter to Prof. Cook, in our last issue 
(page 115), and we are well persuaded that 
itis in good hands. Mr. George E. Hilton, 


President of the Michigan State Association, 
writes thus : 


You are right Mr. Editor. I wrote to Prof. 
Cook last week, and he says he will attend 
to it. He thinks that there will be no trouble 
in defeating such an unjust Bill. Ithave also 
written to the State Horticultural Society in 
session at Hillsdale, to pass a resolution 
against it. I have seen our representative, 
and arranged to have the matter postponed 
for 30 days, which he says he can and will 
do ; in the meantime, I think our forces will 
be sufficiently centered to over-balance any 
efforts which Mr. McCormick can make. 


Here follows a letter from Prof. Cook, who 
accepts the trust, and will, as he has done so 
many times before, see that justice is done 
to the pursuit of bee-keeping. He says: 


The “* Bill to wipe apiculture out of Michi- 
gan”’ (that is my title to it) will never pass, 
and will probably never be called up. Michi- 
ganaims to foster hér important industries 
and not to throttle them. Such a Bill could 
not get adozen votes in the Michigan legis 
lature. Still, I hope every bee-keeper in 
Michigan will write to Hon. Mr. McCormick, 
Lansing, Mich., urging him to withdraw the 
Bill. It will serve to enlighten him and 
others as to the status of this business. 


+ 


Catalogues for 1887.—Those on our 
desk are from 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Iils.—16 pages— 
Apiarian Supplies. 

J.W. Powell & Son, Mankato, Minn.—16 
pages—Bees, Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, etc. 

Smith & Smith, Kenton, 0.—24 pages—Im- 
plements in Bee-Culture. 

C. Weckesser, Marshallville, 0.—16 pages— 
Bees, Queens, and Garden Seeds. 

David Hill, Dundee, ills.—8 pages—Ever- 
greens, etc. 

‘Ezra Baer, Dixon, Ills.—8 pages—Bees, 
Queens, and Apiarian Supplies. 

Hughes & Tatman, North Topeka, Kans.— 
4 pages— Bees, Queens, Chickens, etc. 

Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass.—16 
pages—Ferns, Plants, Flowers, etc. 

W. W. Rawson & Co., 34 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass.—24 pages—Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. 


N. N. Betsinger, Marcellus, N. Y.—6 pages 
—Perforated Separators. 
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Mur Oucries 


With Replies thereto. 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 

ueries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 











—_———_———_— 


Honey Consamed in Rearing Brood. 








Query, No. 381.—What amount of honey 
is represented in a brood-frame 12x12 inches, or a 
Langstroth sized frame ? Or,in other words, what 
amount of stores have been consumed by the bees 
in prorins for the larve until the cells are 
sealed ?— 


Twenty cubic inches of honey rep- 
resent one pound in ordinary combs, 
—G. M. DOOLirrLe. 

The amount of stores consumed in 
providing forthe larve depends alto- 

ether upon the amount of brood. A 

rame 12x12x14¢ would hold from 5 to 

8 pounds of honey, —T upon 
the condition of the honey.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 

A Langstroth brood-frame, regular 
size, full of honey in thecomb, weighs 
nearly 9 pounds. I do not think it 
would be possible to ascertain accu- 
rately how much stores 
honey a frame full of larvee would 
consume before being sealed. I might 
guess 1 ounce of pollen and 4 pounds 
of honey.—G. L. TINKER. 


A Langstroth frame fully filled, and 
with comb % of an inch thick, as I 
use mine in the brood-chamber, will 
weigh not far from 5 pounds of 
honey.—J. E. POND. 

In favorable weather for brood- 
rearing I should judge thata frame 
of brood was equivalent to a frame of 
honey. In colder weather it takes 
more honey.—C. W. DAYTON. 


Too much depends to warrant an 
answer in pounds. Larval food, and 
much of the food of the workers dur- 
ing the active season, consists of pol- 
len or bee-bread.—J AMES HEDDON. 


It is hard to say. Bees in the height 
of the season, when confined all day 
by a rain, will often lose from 1 to3 
pounds, as shown by scales. Yet so 
many things are to be considered that 
even this is no criterion. Bees often 
use 15 or 20 pounds of honey in the 
spring while filling their hives with 
brood. Yet we do not know how 
much they gathered in the same time. 
—A. J. COOK. 

It depends somewhat upon the con- 
dition of the weather. In feeding 
colonies in the spring that have no 
reserve stores, about 3 pounds of 
honey for the first square foot of 
sealed brood ; 2 pounds for the second 
square foot, and something less for 
the third square foot. I have never 
tested the matter accurately, but 
after the bees get up the proper heat 
by high feeding at the start, it re- 


dissection. If 


pollen and | & go 








quires less food afterward to keep 
brood-rearing going. > 
brood is a pretty dear business.—G. 


Feeding for 


W. DEMAREE. 

No satisfactory answer can be given 
to the question as stated. Any one 
may speculate.—THE EDITOR. 





Laying Worker Bees, 


Query, No. 382.—How can I distinguish 
a laying worker-bee from Other workers, or from 
a queen ?—Kans. 


A laying worker bee looks like any 
other worker bee.—C. C. MILLER. 


The bees sometimes treat herin a 
manner somewhat similar to the way 
a queen is treated. Occasionally she 
may be seen laying.—W. Z. HuTcH- 
INSON. 

By the size, as compared with a 

ueen. I know of no means of telling 
them from the other workers unless 
you catch them laying.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

They appear exactly like the other 
bees, unless when depositing eggs. I 
have imagined other movements to 


betray them. They cannot be dis- 
tinguished satisfactorily. —C. W. 
DAYTON. 


They are distinguishable only by 
we are right, Count 
Barbo, of Milan, was the first to show 
the condition of their ovaries by 
microscopic descriptions.— DADANT 
N. 


You cannot unless you see them 
laying. They look like other workers, 
and so are easily distinguished from 
a queen.—A. J. CooK. 


You cannot distinguish a laying 
worker from other workers ; though I 
have observed that the underside of 
the abdomen of a laying-worker was 
fuller than that of an ordinary one. 
You have only positive knowledge 
when you catch them in the act of 
depositing the egg. They are dis- 
tinguished from a queenin the same 
way you distinguish a pig from a 
goat.—J. P. H. Brown. 


There is no way to distinguish a 
laying-worker from other worker 
bees, unless you can detect them in 
the act of laying eggs. You could 
distinguish a laying-worker from a 
queen if it was possible to first iden- 
tify the laying-worker. — G. 
DEMAREE. 

_ The only way I can do this myself, 
is by seeing her in the act of deposit- 
ing eggs, and I have never found any 


appreciable difference in size or form 

between a 

other worker- bee. 

to distinguish a laying-worker from a 

queen, as the _ always shows the 
a 


laying worker and an 
It is easy enoug 


mark of royalty, while the worker, 
laying or otherwise, never does.—J. 
E. POND. 


Itis not possible always to distin- 


guish laying-workers from the other 
workers, though it is easy to know 
one (if youcan get your eye on it) 
from a 
latter’s 
times the laying-worker can be dis- 


ueen by the length of the 
ody,and the size. Some- 


tinguished from the other be 

hairs being all worn off aay a 
abdomen, so_ that they appear black 
and shiny. Where there 
workers there will generally be 


them may be developed 
workers.—G. L. TINKER. 


worker from a queen by the diffe 

in size, as has 

—- : —"s a let ‘‘.- one 
ow istinguis aying- 

frem any .other worker ea — 


ing.—J AMES HEDDON. 


able from. other 


termine by its size thatit is not the 
queen.— 
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are laying. 
many such bees, but only a few of 
Into laying. 
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Laying-workers are not distinguish. 
bees; if you have 


seen a worker lay. you can easily de- 


HE EDITOR. 





Bees Refusing to Accept the Hire 


Query, No. 383.—I let my bees swarm 
naturally, often several swarms clustering to- 
gether. They would not accept the hive, put 
craw] all over it, both inside and outside, ‘Js it 
because they have no queen, or too many? | 
have tried doubling up the colonies, dividing the 
bees and — them into several hives, and 
raising the hives to give them air, but all to no 
avail. They would finally die out. I have had 
single swarms act the same way.—Texas. 





It is because they have no queen.— 
J. P. H. Brown. 


The lack of a queen causes such 
actions.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The loss of the queen, I judge, by 
the bees balling her or otherwise, is 
the cause.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Such actions on the part of bees 
always indicates the loss of the 
queen.—G. L. TINKER. 


I hardly know what the trouble was, 
unless tue queen was lacking.—C. (. 
MILLER. 


I should say that they had no queen. 
—H. D. CuTrtTina. 


It is usually because the queen does 
notenter the hive. By practical ex- 

rience in the apiary is the way to 
earn to overcome this class of diff- 
culties.—J AMES HEDDON. 


The fact that they “‘die out” sug- 
gests ——_—. The queens 
were balled and killed in the cluster, 
or after a You should find and 
cage a queen for them for two days. 


W.|‘‘Single swarms” might do so when 


honey was not very plentiful.—C. W. 
DAYTON. 


When bees swarm, and two or more 
swarms cluster together, they often 
become demoralized by reason of the 
presence of more than one queen, and 
refuse to do any good. It pays mel 
remove all but one queen at the tiwe 
of hiving them,if it is desirable to 
unite all together. Such swars 
should be hived on the old stand and 

iven one or two frames of brood, 8 

hat if the queen is killed by the mix 
ture of strange bees, they will have 
the presence of brood to rear a queéét. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 

(Queenlessness, without doubt, must 
account for such actions. — THE 
EDITOR. 
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Distinguishing Swarms. 


from my apiary till 3:45 p.m. each day. If,on 
sot vrurn, 1 find a swarm on a@ tree, whatis the 
ay yy of ascertaining from what hive it came ? 
pve tried sprinkling with flour, but with little 
recess Please explain fully.—F., New Jersey. 


py observing the appearance of the 
eony. The hive that has just cast a 
gar Will have fewer bees than 
jsual at the entrance ; and if sections 
ye on, they will be comparatively 
qeserted.—J. P. H. Brown. 


If there are only a few colonies in 
theyard they may be examined; if 
there are many, the swarm may be 
hived, and then watch be kept to see 
where the stragglers finally go.—W. 
J. HUTCHINSON. 


Learn the condition and strength 

of each colony, so that you can on 
yur return note the change, if one 
sts a swarm in your absence. If 
ope has many colonies it may be im- 
ossible to tell where second-swarms 
- issued, unless the bee-keeper is 
ohand very soon after; then scat- 
tering young bees, and bees with crip- 
pled wings in front of a hive, will be 
the index.—G, L. TINKER. 


After you have hived the swarm 
and taken them away from the place 
where they were clustered, take a 
bunch of the bees to a little distance 
and throw themin the air. In a little 
while you will find them ventilatin 
atthe entrance of the oldhive. I 
foured, itis all the better. But the 
best way is to clip the queen’s wing.— 
(.C. MILLER. 

I have experimented considerably 
toovercome cases like the one here 
described. I have succeeded by put- 
ting some flour in a deep tin cup and 
dipping up some bees from the clus- 
r,and after shaking them up, and 
giving them a good scare, turn them 
loose in the apiary. Some of them 
will generally go straight home and 
discover to the observer the hive from 
which the swarm issued. Once ina 
while the bees refuse to identify their 
dd home in this way, and I am 
“swamped.”—G. W. DEMAREE. 


The * flour” plan is a success with 
me. Flour a tea-cupful after having 
keptthem until just asthe bees in 
your apiary cease flying, and then 
carry them some rods away to some 
warm nook, and scatter them broad- 
ast; hurry to your apiary and you 
vill see where they swarmed from.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


After you have hived the swarm 
you will find a few bees trying to 
cluster where you took the swarm 
ftom. Take a good handful of flour 
ad throw it upon them and drive 
them from the place, and you will 
son find them at the entrance of the 
tive from which they came. I do not 
think it ever failed me. Use plenty 
of four—H. D. Currine. 


There is no sure way unless you can 
fndthe queen. If you remove her 
fom the cluster, then the bees will 
soback to their old hive. By close 
attention previously, you would be 
le to know possibly what colony 
as preparing to swarm. By opening 








the hives you could very likely tell by 
the number of bees, what colony h 
swarmed. If you are away, as you 
say, you ought certainly to clip the 
wings of your queens. Then the bees 
will show you, as they will go back, 
and usually you will find the queen in 
the hive, or in a knot of bees hard by. 
—A. J. CooK. 


Take a tea-cupful of bees from the 
swarm and put them in a bee-tight 
box, being sure not to get the queen. 
Hive the swarm, placing them (as 
soon as in the hive) where you wish 
them tostand. Now open the box, 
and at the same time throw all the 
bees in the air so they will take wing, 
when in a moment or two they will 
return to the parent hive and set up 
the call (by fanning of wings) of 
** home is found.” —G. M. DooLirrLz. 


You can toss a few bees inthe air 
some distance from the swarm, and 
ascertain which hive they return to; 
or you can examine the hives and see 
from which a swarm has come out. 
Either plan is uncertain, however. 
Why not use a queen and drone trap, 
or make your swarms either on the 
nucleus plan or by dividing? Either 
way would be preferable to myself, 
than to have swarms ne during 
an unavoidable absence.—J. E. Ponp. 


If they have no queen with them, 
you ought to be able to see which hive 
they go into. 1 would search the 
queen out of the cluster and put her 
into a cage, and when the bees begin 
to return to the hive, remove it and 
put a new one in its place. As soon 
as they begin going into it, let the 

ueen loose amongst them. You 
should know which colonies are most 
ars swarm. This would aid you. 
—C. W. DAYTON. 


By using a drone and queen trap 
you pon | prevent the queen from leav- 
ing, and the bees will return to the 
hive. Then you can divide the colony 
at pleasure. The flour would, no 
doubt, successfully determine from 
which hive the bees came, if tried 
just before they cease to fily.—THE 

DITOR. 





Convention Notices. 





t@” The 8t. Joseph Inter-State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet in the Lecture Room of“ Unit 
Church,” at St. Joqeph. Mo., (9th between Felix 
Edmond 8ts.), on Wednesday, March 16, 1887, at 7 
p.m. All are invited. E. T. ABBOTT, Sec. 





@” The Pan-Handle Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at Wheeling, W.Va., in the K. of P. Hall, 
1138_Main 8t., on Mar. 3 and 4, 1887. 

‘W. L. KINSEY, Sec 





System and Success. 


@” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. 


** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) ............ 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the moat desirable. 


Correspondence. 


This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
§ northof the center; 9 south; Of east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
O. southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Restoring Good Prices for Honey, 


JOSHUA BULL. 


Much is being written about the 
low price of honey, and the conse- 
quent discouraging prospect for bee- 
keepers, and the blame for this state 
of things seems to be laid, by some 
writers, chiefly at the doors of the 
farmers and others who keep only a 
few colonies of bees, and who con- 
a have but little honey to 
sell, and hence it goes at any Nea 
thus spoiling the market for others. 
To the careless observer ‘this, no 
doubt, has much of the appearance 
of truth in it; for no doubt some 
know by painful experience that even 
a very small quantity of honey sold 
at a low price in asmall town makes 
it very hard for the next person who 
may come to the same market with 
honey to sell, to get any more for it 
than his predecessor sold his for. But 
before we saddle allthe blame upon 
this class of producers, let us see if 
the cause for this condition of things 
is not traceable to some other source. 

It is not because those who have 
but little honey to dispose of are 
willing to sacrifice the little they may 
have for mere nothing—not at all ; for 

enerally those who have but little 
Cour to sell feel the necessity of get- 
ting all they can for it, as much so as 
those who have more. But let us see 
how one of those farmers is trying to 
sell his small lot of surplus honey to 
some shrewd grocer. 

The farmer says, ‘‘Mr. Grocer, can 
I sell you some nice comb honey to- 








day ? 

Grover : “How much do you want 
for it ?” 

“ Twenty-cents per pound.” — 

** Whew-o-0-0!! why honey is sell- 
ing for only 10 to 12 cents in Chicago, 
and if you should send it there, when 
you have paid freight and commis- 
sion, you would not have more than 
about 8 cents per pound left for your 
honey. But now, to be fair with you 
I will give 9 cents cash, or if you will 
take your pay in groceries. I will allow 
10 cents per pound for it.” 

“That is not enough; it would be too 
little pay for the time and labor that 
I have spent in taking care of my 
bees ; allow me 15 cents, and you can 
have it.” 

The grocer (very independently) 
says: “O, no, no, I can get honey 
shipped from Chicago for less than 
that. You must accept my offer or 
we cannot trade.” Pay! 

The farmer goes on and visits a 
number of other grocers with like re- 





sults, and at last is obliged to sell for 
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just what they choose to give, or else 
not sell to them at all. The man who 
is more extensively en ed in the 
business, and has established a repu- 
tation for producing an extra-nice 
article of honey, may stand a little 
better chance; yet he is very largely 
at the mercy of the ruling prices in 
the large cities. 

Who, then, is to blame for the low 
prices which prevail in those large 
markets? Isit not fair to conclude 
that every one who sends honey to 
those markets, when they are already 
fully supplied, is reponsible for the 
depression of prices, just in proportion 
to the amount which he sends in? 
Because when any market has a suf- 
ficient supply to meet all demands, it 
does not take a very great overplus to 
cause a reduction in prices ; and when 
the prices are once down, it is not 
easy to get them up again, so long as 
an overplus is continually being forced 
upon the market. Therefore, if all 
would withhold their honey from 
these great centres of trade, until the 
supply is so reduced as to allow it to 
command a fair price, it seems to me 
that much better prices might then 
be maintained; not only in those 
places, but also in our home markets. 
Meanwhile, let every honey producer 
be vigilant in working up a home 
market, for there are thousands of 
—_— in this great country that 

ardly taste of honey from one year’s 
end to another, who would buy quite 
poser | if it was only placed where they 
could get it without extra trouble. 
Those who have never tried it tan 
hardly realize how rapidly this home 
trade will grow and develop if we 
only furnish the germ, and then 
nourish it with a first-class article of 
honey, and square dealing. 


Five years ago it was difficult to 
sell honey at all in this town, but now 
I can sell all the surplus I have with- 
out any effort, only to get it ready. 
To put up comb honey for private 
family use, I make nice, light crates 
to hold 12 sections each, after the 
Heddon pattern, only instead of nail- 
ing the cover on, I nail a thin mould- 
ing all around the edge of the cover 
in such a manner as to shut down 
over the top of the crate about half an 
inch, fitting closely to keep out flies, 
ants, and all other troublesome in- 
sects ; then give it two coats of good 
light-green paint, and it is ready for 
use. When the crate is filled with 
nice comb honey, the snowy white- 
ness of the combs showing through 
the glass in the ends of the crate, 
appears in beautiful contrast with the 
color of the paint, and looks very neat 
indeed; so that almost any house- 
wife is captivated at first sight with 
its inviting sppnerance, Sam is gen- 
erally very willing to purchase acrate. 
These crates, if properly cared for, 
will last for years, and can be refilled 
as often as desired. 

For the grocery-trade I made a 
show-case with a drawer underneath 
the glass part in which can be placed 
a quantity of sections for convenience 
in supplying customers without open- 
ing into the upper part where all 


kept standing in a conspicuous place 
upon the counter in one of the lead- 
ing stores in this town; so that every 
person who enters that store will be 
sure to see it: and the result is that 
the honey sells freely, and the demand 
steadily increases. The fine appear- 
ance of the honey thus exhibited has 
often attracted the attention of 
strangers who have visited this place 
on business from Green Bay, Mil- 
waukee and other places, so that 
when about to return, they have on 
several occasions bought some of this 
honey to take home with them, saying 
that it was the nicest thing of the 
kind that they had seen. By means 
of this show-case I have recently re- 
ceived a number of orders for honey 
from parties of whom I had never 
before heard. I obtained 15 cents 
per pound for comb, and 10 cents for 
extracted honey, net, for last season’s 
entire crop; and no freight nor com- 
mission to be deducted therefrom. 

Now let every person who wants to make money, 
By keeping of bees and producing of honey, 


Consider a moment of what I am telling : 
- 7 a home market,” and do your own 
ng: 


selling : 

Don’t give all the profits away in commission, 

For a leaves your purse in a wretched condi- 
on. 


It is foolishly wrong, yes more, ’tis a pity 

To send all your honey away to the city, 

When hundreds of people around you would buy it; 
If you don’t believe this, just start out and try it. 


When selling your honey, make good weight and 
measure ; 

For that always gives to each customer pleasure. 
Don’t try to get gain by fraud and deceit— 
Dishonesty always deserveth defeat. 


An injury often provoketh resentment— 

Integrity bringeth true peace and contentment. 

Then be notrepulsive through covetous blindness, 

But treat every one with cordial kindness. 

Be courteous, kind-hearted, magnetic, polite, 

And S . = ge you'll succeed inthe business all 
right. 


Seymour,o Wis. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Building op: Nuclei into Colonies, 


WM. MORSE. 








Last spring I disposed of all of my 
bees and fixtures except two 3-frame 
nuclei, which were very weak. On 
April 1 I transferred them to a 
** dividing hive ;’’ each had 3 frames 
partly filled with honey, and bees 
enough to cover one side of one frame, 
and no brood. <As the weather was 
cold I put hotstones wrapped in paper 
on top of the frames every night and 
morning. On April 6 one queen com- 
menced aging. On April 9 the other 
commenced laying, and when the 3 
frames were well filled with brood 
and honey, I gave another, and so on 
until each had 5 frames well filled 
with brood and honey. That was June 
8; I then took one frame with bees 
and queen and formed a nucleus, and 
put the others together. That gave 
me 1 good colony with 9 frames well 
filled with brood and honey. 


I then put on 24 one-pound sections, 
and on June 13 I tiered up with 24 
more one-pound sections, and on June 
18 all the sections were about half 
worked down. I then put back the 
frames of brood and queen, divided 
them with a division-board between 
them, and gave each 3 empty frames 





should be 7 in neat and tasty order. 
This case filled with nice honey is 
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Rockford, 4 Ills. 
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The Harrison Bee-Lawsuit, 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








The judges have given their de. 
cision on our Canadian bee-lawsuit, 
and bees are now virtually interdicted 
as a nuisance, within the limits of 
incorporated villages,towns and cities, 
No appeal has been taken by the de. 
fendant, and unless the Ontario Bee. 
Keepers’ Association moves in the 
matter there will be none. I doubt 
the wisdom of incurring any further 
expense in the case. The higher 
court would almost infallibly confirm 
the judgment of the lower one. 


If nothing further is done, there is 
a precedent established. by which 
magistrates, judges, and *courts will 
be guided in all future complaints. 
These will be made, we ma very 
sure. The old proverb, ‘“‘ Let sleep- 
ing dogs lie,” applies. ‘ All is quiet 
along the Potomac” while every 
canine in the region is locked in slum- 
ber, but let one awake, and “give 
voice,” and the chorus of barks be- 
comes universal. For my own part, I 
shall ‘‘ git eout” of the limits of the 
corporation with my bees as quickly 
as possible. I have been anticipating 
this trouble for some time past, and 
in re-letting my farm a year ago last 
October, I reserved an old saw-mill 
and about an acre-and-a-half of a 
cedar grove, one of the loveliest spots 
imaginable for an apiary, with right 
of way, and a room in the farm-house, 
for just the emergency which has 
arisen. It will be a considerable in- 
convenience, but there are several 
mitigating circumstances, viz : 1. The 
distance is a! two miles. 2. It will 
take my bees that much further from 
an apiary now only a mile off in which 
there was foul brood last summer. 3 
Danger of over-crowding, which was 
beginning to loom up here in the city, 
will be greatly lessened. 4. My farm 
a opposite sowed fifty acres 
of Alsike clover last summer, which 
ought to be a bonanza for my bees. 
It is not often that a calamity is at 
tended with such, and so many a 
tendant circumstances calculated 
lessen it. 

This precedent will quickly b 
quoted far and wide through, the 
newspapers. It will have its influence 
on the American as well as the Cal 
dian side of the lines. If a fights 
set up, I believe it will terminate dis- 
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_—<———— . 
war. I think we may just 
pot Ot ccept the situation first as 
eS. It will cause considerable 
rouble and loss to many bee-keepers, 
hut in the long run I do not think 
that it will be disastrous to the in- 
rests Of apiculture. Those who 
jave disapproved of any but special- 
its going into bee-keeping, should 
jail the new regime, for it will cut out 
yj) the *” small fry” at one fe)l stroke. 
it will go far to settle the “* priority of 
ication’ dispute. Bees will be kept 
oo bee-farms”’ instead of on small 
ts. There will be less exposure to 
robber bees, foul brood, mixing of 
awarms, and other evils born of con- 
tiguity. Dr. Miller will now see that 
there is another phase to legal pro- 
jection, viz: protection against bee- 
jeepers, a8 well as protection among 


em. 
(- friend J. B. Hall has long flat- 
tered himself that a special Act of 
Parliament would be necessary before 
punicipalities could pass by-laws or- 
dering the removal of apiaries outside 
erporation limits. He now finds 
another of life’s illusions rudely dis- 
plled. Alas! 
Guelph, Ont. 
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flat Honey-Producers’ Convention. 


JAMES HEDDON. 








I have read the different articles 
upon the subject, and pondered many 
an hour upon the feasibility of a 
special North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, to be held, say early 
next May. For years I have written 
about subjects relative tosuch a work, 
and hopefully dreamed of the time 
when something might be done 
directly in the interest of the honey 
producer. Let us hold a meetin 
without a sample of or a word abou 
apiarian supplies, or how to produce 
more honey. Itis a grand thing to 
know how to obtain a maximum yield 
ataminimum outlay of capital and 
labor, but as it is also a most welcome 
state of affairs to know where and 
how to exchange this crop into that 
medium of all exchanges—money ; 
and further, that we have held hun- 
dreds of conventions, nearly all of 
which have ignored this subject, let 
shold one three-day convention in 
which we will exclude discussions 
directly relating to production. Let 
this convention be devoted to the 
weeding out of our pursuit many 
fallacies which have clogged our 
wheels of progress. 


Ihave had to smile at the miscon- 
teption on the part of many. 


Mrs. Harrison mentions the ‘‘Pope’s 
bullagainst the comet,” and others 
lalk as though we were proposing to 
eet for the purpose of ‘* bucking the 
ihevitable,” and uprooting all the 
tatural channels of trade. ut all we 
tan hope to do is to somewhat 
sitighten some of them! When we 
tad that Smith is readily getting 18 
ents per pound for his comb honey, 
aid Jones is selling his (equally good) 


waone, with the “channels.” Our 
map shows us that these gentlemen 
are not transportation-cost of one 
cent per pound apart. We know that 
these *‘ channels” have been fingered 
by some one, either producer through 
ignorance,or buyers through mischief, 
and we would like to “finger” it a 
little ourselves. 

Mr. C. W. Dayton, on page 38, has 
presented arguments, many of which 
are contrary to my experience. He 
says that when we have produced 
more honey than will be consumed as 
a luxury, it must supersede other 
sweets. I say that whoever builds 
upon that foundation must be willing 
to sell extracted honey at 3 cents per 
pense, and [ am not. I well remem- 

r years ago telling some of my 
friends that if they did not stop 
“gushing” and exciting everybody 
about the great profits of the bee- 
business, they would yet see extracted 
honey sell at less than 10 cents per 
pound; they laughed at that and said 
it would never be so low; that I was 
‘** scared,” and that they were ‘* work- 
ing in the interest of honey produc- 
tion.” Well, now it is down there, 
and they tell us they are delighted 
that consumers can obtain it at so 
low a price, and that the children of 
the poor can have more of it to eat. 
It seems they are working for con- 
sumers, and as they have had some- 
thing to sell to bee-keepers all this 
time, itis strangely possible that in 
these arguments some of them were 
working for themselves. 

True, honey production was once a 
profitable business. Its followers were 
well paid, and a well paid class of 
customers and subscribers (even 
though notso many of them) are bet- 
ter for supply-dealers and bee-papers 
than a large number of failing ones. 


A truth can be told so many times 
that it becomes a falsehood ; so may a 
falsehood be told so many times that 
it becomes true. Let me illustrate 
how these truths have affected our 
business: Certain apicultural writers 
said that honey production was a good 
paying business; that a man could 

ecome rich at it; they told this 
truth so many times that it has be- 
come false! Again, certain honey- 
dealers said that the price of honey 
was down in their city, and they told 
that falsehood so many times that it 
became atruth! If you could to-day 
make all the manufacturers, pro- 
ducers and consumers in this country 
believe that hard times was close 
upon us, they would come at once ! 

It has been intimated many times 
in this paper.that many local markets 
have been ruined by some bee-dabbler 
who had no means of knowing how 
much bis little crop cost him, opening 
the market at a price below cost of 

roduction. The specialist can pro- 

uce honey cheaper than any one else, 
and he alone can tell just what it 
costs, because he is not backing up 
this class of production by any other. 

Do you not think, if we hold a con- 
vention in which we discuss the 
“average cost of production,” until 
we settle on a figure, that a report of 


number of cases where local markets 
are ruined as before mentioned ? 
think it will; and if that is all we 
shall accomplish, it would be many 
fold more than was ever done at any 
revious convention. We can shake 
ands and get acquainted, and talk 
about producing honey and winterin 
bees, in the lobbies, the sameas a 
other conventions; but I have not and 
will not mention one-tenth part of 
the advantage of such meeting. 


We overstock our field and produce 
two pounds of extracted honey to get 
the price of one pound of comb; as 
Mr. Baldridge says, we sell this two 
pounds to afamily that consumes one 
und a week,and wait two weeks 
instead of one before we can make 
another sale. Exclusive production 
of gilt-edged ‘comb honey is one 
among dozens of the ways out of our 
trouble. 

I have scarcely touched the subject 
at the head of this article, and there 
are some very good reasons which 
will be brought up at that convention 
that will not be presented before. 
Depend upon it, we shall have the 
most intensely interesting meeting 
ever held by bee-keepers; one un- 
paralleled in its promotion of the 
‘ dollar and cent” interests of honey- 
producers; one whose report will be 
eagerly sought, and of lasting benefit 
to our pursuit. 

Dowagiac,? Mich, 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Necessity of Pollen for Bees. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 








In response to Prof. Cook’s article 
Vy 742 of the Bez JOURNAL for 
1886, I would say that in my article 
on page 7l1l of the same volume, my 
quotations are his exact words, as 
any one can see by turning to “ Pollen 
Theory,” on page 25 of the same vol- 
ume, except that the printer put 
** nitrogen” where I wrote nutrition. 
I ask all interested to read the Pro- 
fessor’s essay. 


Iam willing to admit that I used, 
on page 616, the term nitrogen (‘‘ ele- 
mentary nitrogen exists only in the one 
form of gas’’) where I should have 
used nitrogenous (but this was not in 
the quotation), and that mineral salts 
should not have been called by me 
organic food. Ido not question the 
correctness of the analysis quoted by 
Prof. Cook, and admit that muscle is 
not the greater part of it nitrogen. 
As the definition of nitrogenous is 
** Pertaining tonitrogen or containing 
nitrogen,” the real question at issue 
is the same. 

Albuminous or nitrogenous mater- 
ial is found in white of eggs and milk 
as albumen ; in cheese,caseine ; in lean 
meat, fibrin, and in grains as gluten. 
The ideas given by Prof. Cook were 
that the excreta of bee-diarrhea is 
almost always—if not always—com- 
posed of pollen-grains, while bees 
that had no pollen in the hive showed 
none in their excreta, therefore by 





this discussion and settlement will 





or10 cents, we know something is 


have a tendency at least to lessen the 


removing pollen we could prevent 
‘diarrhea. That if bees were kept in 
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the quiescent state they needed only 
honey to serve their wants ; that the 

have in their blood and tissue enoug 

albuiminous material to last all win- 
ter, and that pollen would not be 
needed. That in animals fat alone 
serves the purpose of all food, and for 
a time keeps up nutrition ; that possi- 
bly all organic food may be converted 
into fat; that nitrogenous food (food 
containing nitrogen) can be trans- 
formed into fat by a peculiar vital 
process. That almost pure muscle is 
transformed into fat; as an example, 
fatty degeneration of the heart is 
given. That carbo-hydrates are falsely 
called heat-producing food! That 
carbo-hydrates are the best food for 
bees in winter quarters. That carbo- 
hydrates are used with other food to 
build up tissue. That heat is produced 
by vital work. That the albuminoids 
are absolutely essential in food to 
form vital tissue. That in all vital 
action some of this albuminous ma- 
terial is used up and must be re- 
stored. That active workers need 
pollen. ‘That in order to get bees 
through the winter without diarrhea, 
when the temperature cannot be con- 
a: they should be deprived of 
pollen. 

I hold that the nitrogen in food 
cannot be transformed into fat, and 
that muscular tissue or albuminous 
material cannot be entirely changed 
into fat. That stored fat (or other- 
wise) cannot as a food serve the pur- 
pose of albumen or nitrogenous ma- 
terial. That in fatty degeneration of 
the heart the fibrin or albuminous 
material is carried away and replaced 
by fat. That fat is not made into 
tissue, is not truly vitalized, but is 
merely stored in living tissue. That 
carbo-hydrates are heat-producing,and 
serve the purpose of fuel for the body, 
to carry on the vital forces and event- 
ually produce heat. That this surplus 
fuel in animals is stored as fat to be 
drawn upon in time of need. 


I would like to ask, how could bees 
have any pollen in their excreta, if 
there were none in the hive ? Who be- 
lieves that bees cannot have diarrhea 
that is not colored by pollen? Is 
cold or improper temperature harm- 
less to bees if their pollen is removed? 
Will not excess of moisture in the air 
of a hive produce diarrhea? Canthey 
be made so quiescent or inactive as to 
live until the hive is opened in the 
spring, without wearing out any 
tissue ? 

The Professor says that bees do not 
hibernate, are not quiet, but in the 
winter cluster are continually chang- 
ing from the outside to the centre of 
the cluster, although this activity is 
very slight (page 87, 1886). We would 
infer then that they do need pollen, 
although but a very slight amount. 
Even if they do hibernate, or have 
hibernating spells (which I believe is 
all that is claimed by Rev. W. F. 
Clarke), they would need pollen be- 
tween those spells when active. If 
without pollen and they do wear out 
nerve and muscular tissue, will not 
the result be an impoverished and 
feeble condition ? 


Tissue worn out must be replaced. 
How much of that material can the 








a a. 


blood and body of the bee contain ?! colts all mares, and my calves 


They store both carbonaceous and | 


nitrogenous food in their combs, why 
do they not lay in a supply of one and 
not the other of these elements, if but 
one is needed? Animals that hiber- 
nate store up in their bodies both of 
these elements sufficient for winter. 


Bees generally breed in the spring 
before the hives can be opened. How 
about those with no pollen? If the 
pollen theory is sound it will live, no 
matter what is said against it. If it 
is not sound, the sooner all find it out 
and turn their attention to real causes, 
the better for our pursuit. 

Pawtucket,4 R. L. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


A Bee-Hat for Protection. 


WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 


If you would fain your nose protect 
From bee-stings, don’t a veil select ; 
For my experience with a veil 
Is, that it is too light and frail. 


When, just like some, a veil I used, 

My nose was also oft abused ; 

On one occasion e’en it got 

Two stings at once, which made me hot! 


A veil may easily take fire, 

Resulting in disaster dire, 

And cause, as then perhaps you'll find, 
A wail of quite a different kind. 


Now, if you my advice will follow, 

l’ll tell you what will beat “ all hollow” 
The veil and such like institutions ; 

Then you can draw your own conclusions. 


First, get a cheap hat, made of straw, 

(A calico hat is even better) ; 

Then borrow needle and thread from “ ma,” 
Or if she’ll sew for you, why, let her. 


Next, make a cylinder, to-wit, 

Of wire-cloth, which your head will! fit 
So easy, that it won’t come close 

To neck or ears, Dor to your nose. 


First scorch the wire-cloth o’er the fire, 
Then beat the paint from woven wire ; 
This makes it easier on the eyes, 
While bright paint oft the sight defies. 


Trim wire-cloth quite wide in front, 
Full width of face is best, I find ; 

From thence decrease the width beyond 
The shoulders ; make it scant behind. 


Join narrow ends to form the rear, 
Turn in the ragged edges, both, 

That they may not your fingers tear. 
Now make a wide fringe out of cloth ; 


Sew this to cylinder, below. 

That it may o’er your shoulders fall. 
To rim of hat you now will sew 

This whole concern ; and that is all. 


It shades the head, protects the eyes, 
Adwits the air, is cool and nice, 

And if the wind a little blows, 

There is no danger to your nose. 


Independence, Calif: 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Regulating the Price of Honey. 


GEO. F. ROBBINS. 


When I hear a man talk about pay- 
ing 20 per cent. commission, if a 
grocer will retail honey at 20 cents 
per pound,or about compelling dealers 
to sell and consumers to buy at your 
price, I do not know whether to laugh 
or growl. I would laugh to see it 
tried here. It is easy to say, but it is 
a far different thing to do. 

I fancy I hear my brother, as he 
surveys his growing stock on some 
balmy, vernal day, soliloquizing thus: 
‘* Mares are worth more than horses, 


and steers more than heifers. It! 





males, and that is just what I) Ay 
Willhe? It would be about ag we 
for him to say. I will sell all my whey 
at a dollar per bushel, my hogs ats 
cents per pound, etc. The consumer 
have something to say about that, 
and it is right that they,should. [tig 
no more reasonable for me to 
about getting my price for hop 

I have made mest heroic efforts {, 
that direction the past fall, and| 
know how it goes. It is no use ty 
talk about keeping up arbit 
prices. Whatever may be the effects 
of competition and combination, sup. 
ply and demand do more than 4l 
other things to regulate prices, 
Whether it be labor at one end of the 
list, or produce at the other, all ar 
subject to the same inexorable lay, 
Labor combinations have bent their 
energies during the roe year as never 
before, to get the labor markets at 
their disposal, so to speak, and what 
have they accomplished? Nothing 
but to demonstrate the utter futility 
of any such expedients. 

The farmers of this country can no 
more set the prices for their products 
than they can bridge the Atlantic! 
Honey producers are no better off, 
The season of 1885 was a very poor 
one. I, with about 1,100 pounds of 
honey to sell, had almost a monopoly 
of the trade. I got about 16 cents per 
pound for it. It was the best I could 
do. A few consumers would buy 
honey at 18 or 20 cents per pound, and 
a few dealers would handle it at that. 
The majority would not touch it. 
They could not afford it. The year 
1886, having four times as much honey 
and four times as many competitors, 
what is the sense in thinking about 
keeping the price at the previous 
year’s figures! There have been 
many times as much honey sold last 
year as the year previous, because the 
rt on the market has put it 

own within the reach of the masses. 
Where one person will buy honey at 
20 cents per pound, six, perhaps, will 
buy it at 15 cents. It pag | fol- 
lows that more grocers will be found 
to handle it. This theory I have 
found to hold good in practice. 


To create a home market has long 
been my hobby, and I have done my 
best to make it; consequently there 
are few groceries in Springfield that I 
have not visited. At least one man 
would not deal in honey unless he 
could get it at 10 cents, and none of 
them would re over 12% cents. | 
worked hard to get a number of 
grocers to sell on commission, and 
succeeded with just one. 


Mr. W., who has sold honey for me 
on the above terms for severa! years, 
pomeneny refused to do so last year. 

ome time agolI tried to sell hima 
lot at 12 cents per pound ; he wanted 
it at 10 cents. He finally offered me 
ll cents ; if he could not get it at that 
he would look elsewhere. [I had the 
honey on hand, and it was take that 
or shipit, and stand the chances of 
getting less. I had been canvassing 
the city, and I knew the state of the 
market. Another grocer wanted the 
same amount at 10 cents, and because 


would be better for me to have my /|I would not sell it at that I have it 
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err ay say that h 
*erhaps some ma ere 
yore the advantage Of a ** pool” 
would come in ; the grocer would be 

made to pay a little more atleast. 

[ presume if the business was all in 
he hands of specialists, and grocers 
vould handle it, and their customers 
urchase it at prices fixed,such a pool 
night be effectual. But those are the 
rubs. Inthe first place very few will 
purchase honey at any price. The 
{r. W. before mentioned, told me 
that he bad sold considerable honey 
at 1244 cents that he would not other- 
wise have sold at all. But he could 

see that it cut into the syrup trade. 
Again, specialists cannot always 
ontrol the markets, and all markets 
annot be controlled alike. In Spring- 
field is a prominent lawyer and a 
wealthy druggist who keep bees 
largely for pleasure. Together they 
produced nearly 2,000 pounds of nice 
omb honey which they sell at 12% 
ents per pound in trade. That knocks 
me out, as I want cash, while an opu- 
fent lawyer or merchant can very 
easily consume that much in groceries. 


Again, here is an old, retired farmer 
who potters with bees largely as a 
astime, and he finds it very conven- 
jent to pay for his groceries in the 
same way. What do these men want 
with combinations? They take no 
interest in the honey business, prop- 
erly speaking, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to join any combination. 
And there are enough of such men to 
lefeat any pool that might be formed 
in a flush season. 

Mechanicsburg,© Ills. 


_—_- 





For the American Bee Journal, 


The Hive-Entrances in Winter. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent wishes to know 
‘if the entrance of the hives should 
be closed while the ground is covered 
with snow.” As I have experimented 
fargely along this line, perhaps I can- 
ot do better than answer this ques- 
ion through the BEE JOURNAL. 


Soon after I began keeping bees a 
friend recommended closing the en- 
trances to keep the bees in the hives 
at times when mild weather occurred 
with snow on the ground, for, said he, 
‘if youdo not do this, lots of bees 
willbe lost on the snow, especially 
oward and in early spring.” He also 
paid that if plenty of upward ventila- 
ion was given, the bees would get 
ll the air they required from above, 
ono harm could possibly arise from 
he supply of air being cut off below. 

I closed the entrances as advised,all 
Boing well as long as it kept cold and 
loudy. One bright, sunshiny day, 
Ithough quite cold in all other places 
xcept where the sun shone on the 

ont side of the hives, I was out in 

1¢ bee-yard when I heard a little 
licking noise all aboutme. Wonder- 
ng what it was,I listened and soon 
ound that the noise came from the 
ives, a closer inspection revealing 
hat it was produced by the bees 
hawing at the hiye-entrances, trying 
po getout. Several such days occur- 





red, during which I found that all 
was quiet in the hives until about 1 
p.m., by which time the sun would 
so warm the interior of the hives that 
the cluster would be broken and un- 
rest maintained until about 7 p.m., 
when the cluster would again be 
formed. In this way the life of the 
bees was being worried out, and I 
thought to open the entrances, for I 
began to realize that I should lose my 
bees if something was not done. 


Upon opening the entrance to one 
hive [soon saw that such a course 
would not answer, for out rushed the 
bees en masse, as though they had es- 
caped from prison, taking wing and 
rising above the hive. As soon as 
they came above the hive the cold 
north air struck them, when they 
were soon spinning on their backs on 
the snow or wallowing in the same, 
never to rise again. 

The next day I was called some dis- 
tance from home, and on the way I 
saw aman sweeping snow up about 
his hives. I stopped and asked him 
the reason for so doing. He said he 
had two reasons, the first of which 
was that in times of extreme cold the 
snow greatly protected the hives ; and 
second, that at times when the sun 
shone brightly (yet the air was not 
warm enough for bees to fly in safety) 
the snow kept the hives cool, so that 
the bees had no desire to fly. [now 
had learned a way to obviate my 
trouble, as he told me that every time 
the snow fell he swept it about the 
hives, thus having snow about them 
when there was any on the ground. 


From this on for two or three years, 
after every fall of snow I piled it 
around the hives until they were 
covered up, the entrances ner closed 
all the time. All proved satisfactory, 
except the work part of it, until one 
winter nearly all of the colonies so 
treated seemed to get too warm, and 
about Feb. 1 broke cluster and went 
to breeding. After I ascertained this 
fact I took the snow away from a few 
hives down as far as the lower edge 
of the cap or corner, which caused 
them to quiet down, and when spring 
cuenes these few were about all I had 
eft. 

About this time I had a number of 
colonies to drift under some 10 feet 
deep, so that I lost all track of them, 
and after trying once or twice to 
shovel down and find them, I gave it 
up and waited until spring. When 
they came out, only 3 out of 12 were 
alive, and of the 3 alive only 1 came 
through to June, and that was very 
weak. These 12 only represent the 
success I have had with bees drifted 
in snow whether the entrance was 
open or closed, although others report 
successful wintering under like cir- 
cumstances. 

Not being satisfied with fer 
so far attained, I next left the en- 
trance open and swept snow up 
against the hive as far as the brood- 
chamber extended. This appeared 
to give better results, still I kept on 
trying other experiments until four 
years ago, at which time my hives 
were fixed as follows: 

The entrance of each hive was open 
4 inches in length, and a board as 





wide and as long as the front side of 
the brood-chamber was stood on the 
bottom-board out in front and away 
from the entrance 4 inches, and then 
leaned against the hive. When snow 
falls I only sweep it up over this board 
and front side of the hive,closing each 
end between the board and hive with 
snow, while the rest of the hive is 
left as it was. In all cases the bees 
are in chaff hives with a 4-inch thick 
cushion filled with sawdust over the 
frames above the —_ In this way 
my bees have wintered to please me, 
except as dead bees sometimes accu- 
mulate on the bottom-board to such 
an extent as to cause the combs to 
mold ; still the most of the old bees go 
out into the vacant space in front of 
the entrance to die, yet not all. 


To obviate even this occasional 
trouble, I have this winter made for a 
part of my colonies a rim 14¢ inches 
wide, and as large as the bottom of 
the hive, which is placed on the bot- 
tom, and the hive placed on this; 
which gives room below the combs 
for all the dead bees that may accu- 
mulate, besides plenty of air. The 
colonies thus fixed seem to be in the 
best of condition at this writing, 
while some not so fixed are getting 
restless on account of their not having 
a chance to fly since the five days of 
last November, and our winter being 
unusually severe thus far. 


Now about bees fying when the 
snow ison the ground: I find that 
bees can take wing from the snow as 
well as from bare ground, provided it 
is warm enough. The degree of 
warmth I find necessary for such suc- 
cessful flight is 45° in the shade, pro- 
viding it is ore still and the sun 
shining brightly. If partly — or 
the wind blowing lightly, it must be 
50° in the shade, or else we suffer loss. 
With a high wind and cloudy a little 
loss will occur with it as warm as 57° 
to 60°. At all times not warm enough 
for flight the bees remain quiet if 
fixed as above, providing they are not 
restless ata temperature of freezing 
and below. Colonies suffering from 
the so-called diarrhea are never clus- 
tered quietly. 
Borodino,© N. Y. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Getting Extra Combs for Extracting, 


JOHN REY. 





In reply to the question, “* How 
shall I proceed to get combs built at 
the least expense ?” I will give the 
plan that I have been using the last 
three years. I always save the drone 
comb when I examine a hive in the 
apiary, or whenever I find a brood- 
comb that has any drone comb in it 1 
cut it out and insert worker comb in 
its place. Ido not allow any drone 
comb in the brood-chamber. 

My brood-frames are the Langstroth 
size, in 10-frame hives; the surplus 
cases are only half as ye and hold 
7 brood-frames for comb honey, each 
brood-frame holding four one-pound 
sections with separator. My extract- 
ing combs I work in the same cases, 
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as they are the same size as the frames 
that hold the sections. The way I 
get good, strong xr I 
ay the drone comb on a bench, and 
lay on one of these brood-frames, with 
a thin-bladed knife cut the comb 
on the inside of the frame, and the 
comb will fit in tight. It is hardly 
necessary to winda — around it 
to keep the comb from falling out, as 
the frame being so shallow, the bees 
will soon have it fastened to the frame 
all around, when it forms a strong 
extracting comb that will last for 
years. 

There is not the least danger of 
the queen laying in these combs. 
After they are drawn out they are 2 
inches thick, and even thicker; I 
have had them 3 inches thick. They 
are nice to = pe The uncapping 
knife will reach clear across the comb, 
it being only 4144 inches deep. The 
comb is stronger, and it will bear 
handling better than if it were the 
full size Langstroth frame; but the 
best of all is, if you have no reversible 
extractor, these shallow combs can 
be reversed inside of the extractor, 
and 8 of them can be put in at one 
time. Eight of these frames will hold 
more honey than 4 of the brood- 
combs. 

My experience has been that when- 
ever a case of extracting drone-combs 
were on a hive they would not build 
drone comb below in the brood-cham- 
ber; evenif I putin an empty frame 
and let them build comb it would 
always be worker comb. It is natural 
for them to have drone comb in the 
hive, and if it is kept directly over 
the brood-chamber, they will not build 
it below. Besides, what harm is itif 
the queen does get up there and lay 
in the drone comb ? 

I work on the tiering-up plan. The 
drones will hatch out in due time, the 
cells will be filled with honey, and 
that is just the way I get them started 
to work in the cases. When I put 
the first case on ahive, I take a frame 
from one of the colonies that has 
brood in the surplus case, and put it 
in with the case that goes on the next 
hive. Thisis whatI call a‘ baiter”’ 
or a‘‘decoy,” and the bees will go 
right to work. 

ast Saginaw,© Mich. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Northeastern Michigan Convention, 


The Northeastern Michigan Bee- 


Keepers’ Association held its fifth 
annual meeting on Feb. 2, 1887, at 
Bay City, Mich. After the reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer had been 
read and accepted, and the members 
had paid their dues, President Taylor 
read his address. 

After the address the following 
query was asked: ‘Do bees, by 
means of their stings, add formic acid 
to the honey when capping it ?” 

Dr. L. C. Whiting—I have, for 
hours, watched bees at work sealing 
honey in an observatory hive, and 
never saw any indications that the 
bees brought their stings into use, 
either to add formic acid or to use 





them as ‘ trowels.” I look upon this 
as another ephemeral illusion. The 
formic acid in honey is probably a 
secretion that is added to it while the 
honey is being handled by the bees. 

Dr. C. E. Rulison—I, too, have 
watched bees for hours, when they 
were sealing honey, and the work is 
all done with the mandibles. 


INDUCING BEES TO WORK IN SECTIONS 


Dr. Rulison—Use shallow brood- 
nests. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—A_ good flow of 
honey will start them the quickest of 
anything; but with me they start 
much quicker when the sections are 
filled with empty combs. 

President Taylor—With me comb 
foundation bas given more satisfac- 
tory results than empty combs. 

r. Whiting—I once saw 25 colo- 
nies very quickly started to work in 
the sections by raising the cover and 
the covering over the sections, thus 
allowing the warm air to pass up 
through the sections. 

W. E. Harris—I thought reversing 
the brood-combs had settled this 
problem. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—With very shal- 
low combs but little is gained in this 
respect, as the combs are about as full 
of brood upon one edge as the other. 

Dr. Rulison— The shallower the 
combs the less the need for inversion. 


TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE. 


President Taylor—With the tem- 
perature at 40° I believe bees will 
winter as well,if the air is dry, as they 
will at a higher temperature but a 
moist atmosphere. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—One of the re- 
cent queries in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, asked if the presence of 
water in a cellar added to the mois- 
ture of the air. 

Dr, Rulison—I once contended for a 
dry atmosphere in which to winter 
bees, and Prof. Cook replied that in 
the College bee-cellar the water 
usually was 6 inches deep, yet the 
bees wintered well. 

Dr. Whiting—This all depends upon 
the relative temperature of the air 
and water. If the water is warmer 
than the air, there will be evapora- 
tion ; if colder than the air, the mois- 
ture in the air will condense upon the 
water. Ice in a cellar will dry the 
atmosphere. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


Dr. Whiting—I had a neighbor that 
kept his bees from ——s by cut- 
ting out queen-cells and slicing off 
the heads of the drones before they 
hatched. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—Mr. Simmins 
says that bees will not swarm so long 
as they have unfinished combs be- 
tween the brood-nest and the en- 
trances. 

Dr. Whiting—In the days of box- 
hives I knew of a swarm being hived 
in a tall hive. The first season it 
built the combs about one-third the 
way down. Tho next season it 
swarmed before the hive was one-half 
full of combs. 

Dr. Rulison—I have tried this 
method several times, but it is not 
always a success. 


> ———— —————_—_. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—I h 
tried the plan, but Mr. Heddon 
that the Simmins’ method of a 
venting swarming is @ “fallacy ee 
am sorry to hear so much against th 
system, for now that “chip” on p. 
Miller’s shoulder seems further frog, 
a reach than ever. 

%. L. Taylor—I have never had any 
success in repressing swarming. 
Hutchinson—Unless it was 
in an out apiary I fail to see beneft 
in preventing swarming (7. ¢., of first 
swarms), unless the harvest was yp. 
usually early and short. I have 
always secured more honey from 4 
colony (and its increase) that swarmed 
than from one that did not swarm. 

Honey-plants were discussed at 
some length, but the opinion pre. 
vailed that their cultivation was yp. 
profitable, unless they furnished 
something aside from honey. Alsike 
clover was the favorite, and the 
furnishing of seed to surrounding 
farmers was recommended. 

Quite a number of instances were 
mentioned to show the advantage of 
a space below the combs in winter. 

‘“Old or young bees for winter” 
was one of the queries that came iy 
for its share of discussion. W. §, 
Harris preferred to have all the bee 
hatched before the middle of October, 
W. Z, Hutchinson agreed with him. 
He would have them all hatched 
sooner than that, rather than later, 
and have the bees prepared for win- 
ter early. President Taylor had in- 
duced late breeding g anger the 
~— sugar, yet the bees wintered 
well. 

All agreed that it was better not to 
unite weak colonies early in the 
spring. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, R. L. Taylor, Lapeer; 
Vice-President, John Rey, East Sagi- 
naw; Secretary, W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Rogersville ; and Treasurer, Dr. L. ¢. 
Whiting, East Saginaw. 

The convention adjourned to mee 
next December, in East Saginay, 
Mich., in connection with the Michi- 
gan State 5 Ae ana Association. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 





Bee-Legislation, ete.—James Hed- 
don, Dowagiac,? Mich., writes: 


Dr. Miller has been studying the 
question of bee-legislation for years, 
and then was unfair enough to sul- 
prise us with its announcement. I 
dia not know there was so much 
argument on his side; I thought! 
was all “jug-handle” proposition. 
I am not sure that any of us can sue 
cessfully answer his last article, au 
I shall not try it, and give him the 
case for the present at least. 


Errata.—There was a slip of DJ 
pen or the “typo,” for I never plac 
any kind of surplus receptacles * ut 
der” the brood-nest, and do not ad 
vocate it. See my answer to Query 
No. 375. 

[To change the word on to “10 





will make the answer read correctly 
'—EpD.] 
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Local Convention Directery. 





1 Time and place of Meeting. 
" |) _pan-Handle, at Wheeling, W. Va. 
ysr.3. 4—Pan-Hanle; *insey, Sec., Blaine, O. 


16.-St, J¢ »seph Inter-State, at St. Joseph, Mo. 
pst. 16.5% oy, Abbott, Sec., St. Joseph, Mo. 
gr inorder to have this table complete, Secre- 
os are requested to forward full particulars of 
ine and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















Bees in the Cellar. — Christian 
eckesser, Marshalville,§ Ohio, on 
Feb. 16, 1887, Says : 


Having been very successful in win- 
ring bees ina cellar which opened 
toa basement kitchen, and on ac- 
unt of arather neglected condition 
the apiary, I placed about one-half 
{my bees into another vacant cellar 
he past fall, and expected my usual 
necess. I had no apprehensions in 
ward to their condition, until the 
mperature went down, and the 
neki became affected with diarrhea. 
atonce took them all out, 7 
bem fly for a day or two, and packe 

part of them and returned the rest 
» a better cellar, where, I believe, 
bey are now faring as well as usual. 





Proper Spacing of Brood-Combs.— 

louis F. Burgess, North Walton,o. 
\. Y., asks : 

1. Whatis the exact depth of the 
llin which the pupa-bee is confined 
or development. 2. Whatis the ex- 

t space between combs that bees 
il leave on sealing cells, either 
brood or store? I am after the proper 
pacing of brood combs from centre 
ocentre, concerning which differing 

atements have appeared. 

\An average of thirteen-thirty-sec- 
mds of an inch; the spaze bees leave 
tween their combs, varies somewhat 
here they build with no guide except 
tir instincts. Thisis true of both 

oreand brood combs. As it is best 

) adopt a system that keeps the 
bmbs the same distance apart all the 
year around, no doubt that distance 
81%; inches from centre to centre.— 
JAMES HEDDON. ] 





Bees are Uneasy.—Mr. E. D. Lerch, 
beeds Centre,© Wis., writes : 


My bees are uneasy, crowding 
ound the entrance, and many come 
utinthe cellar. They have quilts 
Wer the hives, and the temperature 
from 38° to 42°. There is a good 
inthe room above, and the cellar 
for leading to it is open at night. 
hat is the matter with them ? 


(The description given is insuffi- 
ment to determine the cause of the 
mouble.—Ep.] 





Feeding and Packing Bees.—A 
Subscriber desires the following ques- 
tions answered : 


1. When the fall flowers are scarce, 
so that the bees cannot gather enough 
honey for winter, and through some 
unavoidable circumstances they can- 
not be fed enough before putting 
them into the cellar, can — be fed 
at intervals while in the cellar, asa 
general thing, without injurious re- 
sults ? 

2. It is recommended at all times 
when forest leaves are used, to use 
either sugar or maple leaves, cr beech 
leaves, to pack bees with for winter. 


.| Will not any other kind of leaves do 


as well to pack bees with as the above- 
mentioned leaves? Will not any kind 
of leaves, even fruit-tree leaves, ab- 
sorb the moisture as well asthe maple 
leaves ? 


[There is no doubt but that under 
certain circumstances, with all condi- 
tions right, bees may be fed pure cane 
sugar syrup every day, in a cellar. 
But why allow such a starved condi- 
tion to prevail so late in the season ? 
I should use any kind of leaves that 
were the handiest.—JAmEs HEDDON.] 


Bees Wintering Well.—Thomas C. 
Stanley, Boyleston,? Ills., on Feb. 18, 
1887, says : 


In the fall of 1885 I put into winter 
quarters 600 colonies, and in the 
spring of 18861 had 200 poor colonies 
left. The past season I increased 
them to 400, in one way and another, 
and obtained a surplus of about 3,000 
pounds of comb honey. So far this 
winter I have not lost 5 per cent., and 
I hope that we have seen the worst 
here, and that we may now havea 
successful season or two. 








Making Honey-Jumbles.— J. W. 
Park asks the following question : 


How are honey-jumbles made? I 
have been told that they will get soft 
indamp weather, and spoil. Is this 
true? What are they worth? What 
will the outfit cost to make 10 pounds 
of honey-jumbles per day ? 


[Will any one who can, please an- 
swer the above questions ?—ED.] 





Zine Queen-Excluders.—J 0s. Beath, 
Corning, ? Iowa, says: 


I work my apiary for extracted 
honey, and use a frame 12x12 inches, 
9 frames to the hive ; thetop story for 
surplus is the same size. My queens 
use, On an average, about 44 of the 
upper story for brood in the honey 
season which continues during white 
clover, and with intermissions until 
the fall flowers are gone. About what 
per cent, of surplus would I be likely 
to gain by using zinc queen-excluders? 


[While the zinc queen-excluders 
may be very convenient, they would 
not affect the quantity of surplus 
honey obtained.—ED.]} 





Bees Storing Rye-Meal, etc.—S. H- 
Rickard, West Bridgewater,+o Pa., on 
Feb., 19, 1887, writes: 


My bees had a good flight yesterday. 
I have 10 colonies in the upper part 
of my stable, fixed so that they can fly 
out and in at will. They carried in 

uite a lot of rye-meal. examined 
them and they had plenty of stores 
and quite a lotof brood in all stages ; 
some of them had part of three frames 
filled with brood. The bees out-doors 
took no meal, but perhaps they are 
not breeding like those in the stable. 
I notice that some are agitating bee- 
legislation. I think that it would be 
a detriment to nine-tenths of the 
bee-keepers. Why not “let well 
enough alone,” and not make bad 
worse ? ‘ 





Sundry Questions.—Jno. E. Heard, 
Pikeville,oTenn., asks the following: 


1. What quantity .. po we in the 
spring is an average g colony ? 

2. What is the average fair wages 
for one to take charge of 150 colonies, 
spring count, and then produce from 

to 250 queens for sale ? 

8. Can old people get spectacles to 
wear naturally, that will magnify two 
or three times larger when looking 
over bee-frames ? 


{1. That depends upon how early im 
the spring. Say from ten to thirty 
thousand. 

2. A practical apiarist should com- 
mand between 50 and 100 per cent. 
more than the wages given to com- 
mon laborers. 

8. You can get spectacles that will 
aid you greatly in looking over combs 
for queens.—J AMES HEDDON.] 





Bees Packed in Chaff.—J. O. Mun- 
son, Peruville,©Q N. Y., on Feb. 3, 
1887, says: 

I put 70 colonies into winter quar- 
ters, and they had a good flight about 
the middle of January ; they appeared 
allright. I winter my bees in chaff 
hives. I expect a good crop of honey 
and not a little money next season. 











My Advertisement has caused a real 
rush, so that I bave made up my mind that 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is an excellent 
advertising medium, considering the smalt 
size of my advertisement. It far exceeds 
my expectations.—C. W. Dayton, Bradford, 
Iowa. 





More Premiums.—Mr. L. J. Diehl, of 
Butler, Ind., offers a colony of Italian bees 
as a present to the person sending to this 
office the largest club of subscribers for 
1887. The subscriptions may be sent in at 
any time before the first of May at our regu- 
lar club rates, and additions made as de- 
sired, but it must be stated that you are 
working for that premium, so that we cap 
keep account of the subscriptions. 
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== 
Issued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 














Special 


To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much troubie, if all would be particular 
to give their P.O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


Rotices. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





—$__—___@§_o~ar 


Preserve your Papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Bez JOURNAL. 





— 


Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe Bee JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up aclub. 


— + < 


We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
{pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


-_-—~—- 


One Dollar invested for the weekly visits 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1887, 
‘will richly repay every apiarist in America, 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Sellers ask from 7 to 10 cts. for any- 
thing off in comb honey ; this includes dark unde- 
sirable and crooked combs, and 2-pound sections. 

| Good 1-Ib. sections, 10@12¢.; choice, 12446@13c. Not 
| much call for extracted, and "ea little for comb. 
A. BURNETT 


BEESWAX, —25c. R. . 
Feb. 21. 161 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, 10@12c.; in 2-lbs., 9@10c.; off grades, 1 to 2 
cts. per lb. less. Buckwheat, in 1-lb. sections, 8@ 
8kéc.; in 2-lbs., 7@74¢c. Extracted, California. 5@ 
54¢c.; buckwheat, 4@4c. Supply of comb boney 
is large, and demand for all kinds is improving. 

BERSW AX-21@23c. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
Jan. 21. 34 Hudson 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y.—Extracted is firm at 4@4}¥¢c., and comb 
at 8@12c. per lb. \ 
BEESWAX .— 19@21¢. E } 
Feb.9. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y.—1-Ib. packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 11@12c. Extracted, 5@7c. 
Demand for 1-1b. sections lively. 

BEESW AX.—24 cts. per Ib. 

Feb.11. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY.—Few sales are reported. Best white 
comb, 12c.; Fall comb honey, 10@1lic. Extrac- 
ted is offered for 6@8c. 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 23c. 

Feb. 11. M. H. HvUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONE Y.—We quote for extracted, 4@7c. per Ib. 
Nice comb brings 12@15c. per Ib. in a jobbing way. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@22c. per Ib. for 
good to choice yellow. 
Jan. 22. C.F.MUTH & SON,.Freeman & Central Av. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONE Y.—Choice white, in 1-Ib. sections, sells at 
13c.; second quality white,12c.: dark 1-lbs., 9@10c.: 
white 2-lbs.. 11@12c. Extracted,6c. Market dull. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

Feb. 15. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario 8treet, 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONE Y.—We quote choice 1-lb. sections at 12@ 
1246c.; 2-Ibs., 11@12c. No call for dark. White ex- 
tracted, in barrels and kegs,6@6}¢c. ; in small pack- 
ages, 7@8c.; dark, in barrels and kegs,5@5}¢c. 

BEESWAX 


—25¢. 
Jan. 19. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote : Comb, extra white, 12@13 
cts.; amber to white, 84%@11. Extracted, white, 
444@4c.; amber and candied, 3%{@4c. Trade is 


quiet. 
Jan. 10. O. B. SMITH & CO., 453 Front 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We quote white clover 1-pounds at 
12c.; dark 1-lbs., 83@10c.; white clover 2-Ibs., 10@11 
ay an Ese. Ext . ~~ A Son 

.; durk, .; white sage, 5@5}¢c.; amber,¢ 5. 

BEES W AX.—20@23¢. : 

Jan. 13. CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c.; 


latter price 
H for choice white clover. 


Strained, in barrels, 
44c. Extra fancy of bright color and in No, 1 
possates. 44 advance on above prices, Extracted 
n barrels. 454@5c.; in cans, 5@6c. Market dull. 
BEESW AX.—Firm at 2ic. for prime. 
Feb. 3. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 





By Using the Binder made expressly 
for this Bez JOURNAL, all can have them 
bound and ready for examination every day 
in the year. We have reduced the price to 
60 cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 
year and the binder for $1.50. 


<< oe 


= Sample Copies of the Bez JouRNAL 
will besent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 








or we will send them al! to the agent. 


oo 
E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertising Agen 
3 Park Row, New York, inserts advertise 
nents in all first-class Newspapers ang 
Magazines with more promptness ang t 
lower prices than can be obtained elsewhere, 
He gives special attention to Writing ay 
setting up advertisements in the most 
tractive manner, and guarantees en 
satisfaction. In all his dealings, he ig hon, 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
of first-class advertising mediums. Mailed 


free. 52A40t 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BEE oz Ess Guide, Memorandag 
Catalogue for 1887 Free, Reduced 
Priees.—J0s, Nysewander, DesMoines, Towa, 


‘ 5 MiER 

Wl 48tBb.— Three live men to work in 
an Apiary and Nursery. 

7Atf. 8. I. FREEBORN, Ithaca, Wis, 


Pp® ACTICAL Bee-keeper wanted for fou 
months. Correspondence solicited. 
7A3St. P. BALDWIN, Independence, Mo, 


UD March 20, I will offer 4-picce, 
1-lb., dovetailed SECTIONS, smoothed 
on one side, for $3.00 per 1,000. Sample free, 
With each order _I give, free. a Section-bor 
Former. Address, Mi. A. LO . 

9Alt VERMONTVILLE, Eaton Co., MICH. 


Mo ee pre of any size, prepared 
to nail, 90 cts. per 100 ; $4.00 per 500, 
Send for description, to C. W. DAYTON, 
BRADFORD, IOWA. 9Dtf 


BL U ESE28 Plants & Vick’s Strawberry 


Cc each in any quantity, 
<’\ pies ETTIE Works. Otter reek We 





























OOK HERE !—We make the only Buckeye 

V-Groove One-Piece SECTIONS in America, o 
order—any size. Also, the Scientific Bee-Hive, and 
all other Supplies used bv bee-keepers. For Price 
list, actress J.B. MURRAY, ADA,0. 


SAVE MONE j_On a postal card for my 


New Circular of -Keepers’ Supplies, as 
good as ever but very much cheaper.— 
2 Write now, or you mer forget it, to 
A. J. KING, 51 Barciay St., New York,NY. 
t 





BY sending your address 





ANTED.—To confer with a competent 
person—male or female—to attend to 
the Apiary. When not attending to Bees, 
will give constant employment the year 
round. Suburban city limits of New Orleans. 
Address, POSTMASTER, 
9Alt Lee, Orleans Parish, La. 
1 COLONIES of Italian BEES for 
Sale. DANIEL WHITMER,. 
9A9L South Bend, Ind. 


APIARY for SALE. 


C LONIES of Italian and Hybrid Bee 
90 COLONTS wired frames, at $5.00 each. 

Also GIVEN PR . White clover and bast 
wood range, and no other bees near. Reason for 
selling—I have finished my law studies and am 
going West. 


9Alt GEO. H. SHIBLEY, Richmond, Il 


COMB FOUNDATION. — 


UNHAM Brood Foundation, 40c per |b; 
Extra-Thin Vandervort Foundation, 45. 
perlb. WAX made into foundation for ll 
and 20c. per lb. Wem per cent. discount 00 
all orders received before the 15th of April. 
— free. F, W. HOLMES, 
9D Coopersville, Mi 


ATTENTIO 


Sections, Bee Hives, Honey Boxes, Frames, 0 


Largest Factory in the World! 


Best of Goods at Lowest Prices. Writt 
for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. B. LEWIS & 00. 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 
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What Mr. Beyer say 


best thanks for the splendid seeds received from your firm 

It would be arather lengthy list if I should name all, but 
willsay thatamongst38 first, and 3 second premiums 
awarded me at our fairs in Northern Indiana and 
Southerr Michigan, 28 first premiums were for vege- 
tables raised eper} =a seeds. 


© “Dilease 


“accept my 


vueust BryreEr, So. Bend, Ind 


Seed of this quality I am now ready to sell to every one 
who tills a farm or plants a garden, sending them FREE my 
egetable and Flower Seed Catalogue, for 1887. 
need not write for it. 
JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 


| 
| 
What firm can beat | 
J 


Old customers | 
I catalogue this season the native wild 
| 





10 COLONIES 


tioice ITALIAN and ALBINO BEES 


FOR SALE AT 


(REATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Also a full line of 


Bee Keepers’ Supplies 


0mB FOUNDATION from Choice, 
Select, Yellow BEESWAX a Specialty, 
very low rates, both wholesale and retail. 
Do not fail to send for my 27th Annual 
fatalogue before purchasing. 

Address, WILLIAM W. CARY, 
Coleraine, Mass. 


bDtf Mention this paper when writing. 
































All orders filled the day they are received, 
xcept for bees and queens. 1D6t 


1887. BEES. 1887. 


Colonies, Nuclei and Queens 
FOR SALE. 
2 Send for Price List to 


5C3t 8S. D.McLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 


CAN YOU RESIST THIS ? 


HE BEAUTIFUL, instructive and 
amusing CHROMO CARD, designed 
especially for Bee-Keepers. It has a decided 
happy effect wherever shown. This CARD 
will not be thrown away. When the articles 
represented upon it are explained, the story 
will be repeated many times, educating peo- 
pe and extending your reputation. ees, 
lowers, Children and Implements 
elegantly printed in eight colors. 
Sample package, 10 cts.—One sample and 
Price List of some old things, some new 
things, and all to profitably aid bee-keepers. 
Address, J. H. MARTIN, 
4Cly HARTFORD, N. Y. 


HEAD-QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 
2” Ninth annual Catalogue now rendy. 
sctf! PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


























he - Keepers’ Supplies, 


OF ALL KINDS, 


petent 





i ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Bees, 4 GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

> year Send for Price List. Cash paid for 

rleans. Beeswax. A. F. STAUFFER & CO., 
. sDtf STERLING, ILLS. 

|, La. pas ee ee ee 

sof LOVER SEEDS. 

4 

Ind. Weare now selling Alsike Clover Seed at the 





following prices: $8.00 per bushel, $2.25 per peck, 
a 25cents per pougd. Also, Melilot or Sweet 
lover Seed: $6.00 per bushel, $1.75 per peck, 
a 20 cents per pound, by express or freight. 
Allorders promptly filled upon arrival. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
£925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


son for 
and am 


d, IL 
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n, 45¢, - 7 ~ 

for 10 J FO SIGNERS Ap. omy 

unt on =| ORE TM TONE ce 

me NGRAVERS° WOOD) 
- — Dear UIE 





C , ‘S. 
Mine & MONRO eGqeRCO 


ENGRAVERS TOOLS & SUPPLIES. - 


100 COLONIES of BEES 


ot sale cheap. Reason, too many. 
WIS. 4, 4. NEUBIAUs, 
‘AS. Burlington, Racine Co., Wis. 















1887. ITALIAN QUEENS. 1887. 


WARRANTED QUEENS FOR $5. 

If you want Nice, Bright Queens, the 

Pp eny of which are good workers, and 
could be seen working on Red Clover at 
any time within the last two years, send for 


my Circular. . T. 9 
Ctf NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 


BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Read whatJ.1. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—"“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap. 
100 honey-racks, 500 broa 
frames, 2,00 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will,” 
Catalogue and Price - List 


Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 484 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Il. 








Free. 
45Ctf 





10 per cent. Reduction 


Send for Crowley’s Price List before purchasing 
anything, from the hives to the occupants. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, the principle of business. 


Breeder of High-Class Poultry. 


Fr. J. CROWLEY, 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 


eens. BmEAs. (ueens, 


VY ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
cannot be excelled in BEAUTY and 
WORKING QUALITIES. (27! makea 
specialty of Rearing FINE BEES and 
QUEENS. Prices Reduced for 1887. 
Be sure to send for my Catalogue before 


48Ctf 












ARMSTRONG’S 


The cheapest, simplest and most practica) 
Hive ever offered to the public. 

H. D. Cutting, of Clinton, Mich., says :— 
“ Let me congratulate you on having such a 
good hive ; your ‘ reversible’ section-case is 
perfection itself.’’ 

Sample Hive, complete and painted, $2.50. 

Send your name and post-office address, 
plainly written on a postal card, and receive 
our 32-page Illustrated Catalogue, free. 

Address, E. 8S. ARMSTRONG, 
9Atf JERSEYVILLE, ILLS. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


of all kinds kept in stock, 
at low rates. 
THE QUINBY SMOKER 
a specialty. 
Send for Lllustrated Price-List 
Ww. E. CLARK, 
Successor to L. C. Root, 
Oriskany, Oneida Co,, N. Y. 











Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a gamete oor? of the 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
witha Geoerietve price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in ives, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,a!! books 
and journals, and — pertaining to Bee 





Culture. Nothing P. imply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Qhio. 
EVERGREENS 


25 varieties; FOREST TREES, 
30 varieties, all sizes. Prices from 
50 cents per 1000 up. 50 varieties 
of TREE SEEDS. west Prices, 
Largest Stock and Greatest Varie- 
ty in America. Large Trees for 

Street and Park Planting in great @ 
yariety, by the carload. Wholesale Lists free, 
GEO, PINNEY, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 

2t. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do.and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 

The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
Ber JOURNAL, one year, for $3.00. 


Vandervort Comb Fan, Mills, 


Send for Samples & Keduced Price-List- 











buying. Address Fran . Eaton, Bluffton, O. 
SD3t 





Atf J.VANDERVOBRT, Laceyville, Pa. 
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cyglpanl: CHEAP ENOUGH | { Yoar; among the Bees 


SECTIONS. |. 100 een ear ? 
A Complete 2-Story = eae Hive 

in the Flat, for 80 cents. “and Praciices of @ 0 plements, : 

™ | ry E have a large stock of the above that made is 

sold heretofore for $1.25each, In order Production 0 of Seaey “ss “’ 

Patented June 28, 1881. to reduce the stock we will sell them for 80 usiness. “1s 

HILE attending the North American | Cts. per hive. They take the Langstreth) BY DR. C- C. MILLER ; 

Bee-Keepers’ Convention at Indianap- | frame, 9}4x17% inches, and are made of pine. . 

olis, we learned there was a rumor afloat Remember, we are offering great induce- 

that the Patent on the ONE-PIECE SECTION | ments to Dealers and Large Consumers. on b perigee: epnte, 4 — This ts new woy D 
had been set aside—circulated by unprin-|our One-Piece SECTIONS. Price-List | 9% 2°04 pages, well-printed ana nicely boy 

a 

T 


\\ 

















«cipled parties, to mislead bee-keepers. We | of Supplies free. in cloth. Address, 
would say in regard to this, that such is not SMITH & SMITH, KENTON, OHIO. THOS. G. NEW? AN & SON, 


the case. It is now before the U. 8. Supreme | 9¢ 
Court, at Washington, and will probably be of — 923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, 
decided before a great while, when we will 
notify all through the Bee Journal. Until 
7 no attention to rumors. 4 
re ordering write us for prices. We 
will furnish you Sections as cheap as the 
cheapest. Let us hear from you before you 
order. Address, 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


1Atf Watertown, Wis., Nov. 1, 1886. 





is now ready, and will be mailed | 





F< aoe s =a 


$ Neseytc> 


RIES! 


RE offered by the Magazine, to 
Subscribers who obtain the larg 
amount of Comb Honey during 1887, . 
for particulars. THE uring 1887. Wi oS 
MAGAZINE, 25 cents per Year, 
1Att BARRYTOWN, N. y, Th 
(Mention this JOURNAL.) Assoc 


~ ee es 
nt 


2 Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


Extracted Honey For Sale. 


We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 lbs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 7 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST 


A 82-page magazine, published monthly, by 
Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass. 
Terms, $1.00 perannum. To each new subscriber 
we will send FREE, by mail, one of our latest 
improved “ Drone and Queen’ Traps,” the regular 
price of which is 65 cents. Gene for sample co _ 
Make Postal Notes and O. Money O 
yable at the Salem, Mass., P: 0., or enclose the 
Fi-b0 * our risk. 
1At 


OLD TIME PRICES! 
U¥Stk further notice I will accept orders for 
DATILON as follows—to be shipped in 


janbam Br 2 Per ». » aia VANE Soddinaes a8e. 
Ri BeBe Paes 





Honey Extractors, 
Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. | 

































Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholes he 
and retail. See Advertisement in another colum Keep 
over 1 


Muth’s Honey Extracto, = 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, still n 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ¢ si 
For Circulars, apply to 

CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, engas 

Freeman & Central Ave.. - CINCINNATI,( _— 

P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keep a 

and J 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundatiogamy <<" 


desk. 

High Side Walls, 4 to 14 squa 

weug feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
fy Retail. Circulars and Samples fre \ 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, antl 
M vane. ‘Also’ the best FOUNDATION (SOLE MANUFACTURERS), — 
R, in the market. ’ 


ik git ed—Dunham 8 cts. and Vandervort 15 -| 1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co.,N.1 prote 


ts. per Ib. > rc Seven years experience 

in cea |MANUFACTORY|@ oa 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. iY \- open 

HOW OW 10 RAISE COMB HONEY, [ 4&,20w prepared to supply dealers and others (Echinops spheetocephalus.) ed 


y We can supply this seed POST-PAII the t 
Price 5 cents. You need this pamphlet, -_ m he b 
free bee and supply circular. “ee Ate. Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, = Ls ee te i — ry the t 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., oe. UPers, ClCe, ’ 2 ; y O13 ’ 
- of allkinds. Imake a specialty of LANGSTROTH ounee 1s pound $3 ; Tery $5. S and t 
SALE.—100 Full Colonies of Italian ana | AND EST HIV Correspondence with ate of seed is sufficient for half an It is 
FoF brid ; On in 2 story Sandee Laneeroth supply dec Solan —, Susy Sections are all made | if properly thinned out and re-set. 
ives, at per Colony. ‘our- s of the oplar. Tess. . 
Combs ore Ou. n out —— mh ong ay in wired GEORGE TAYLOR THOS. G. NEWMAN &« SON, 
frames ; a ueens reared under the swarming = 
impulse, except a few superseded in full colonies. 11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, I 
With the largest order (not less than 10) I will give > Ei 
an Excelsior Honey-Extractor: with 2nd largest Dadant sFoundationFactory, wholes for 
(not less than 5), an Excel. Wax-Extraector and PAK: seeking Health, Strengtn | and retail. See Advertisement in another colu 





Address, 
J. Mm. SHEUWCHR, Des Moines, lowa. 








in mei fee - ne 4 - 


Hive-Lifting Device, 


Illustrated Catalogue 
apply for it. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


THE nAVERTIBL: HIVE! 


ie 
we 








INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 


Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


G@@ My new 
to all who may 








them 
boar 








tion 








Uncapping- a 7 te ge : sell ay oes. Bees rep eee ey ei 
shipped as ordered, andin the order they are in le stom: nd for Prof. Hs : 
becyard. Remit by P.O. Money Order, or Draft MARSTON’S TREATISE. Send 75 Cents for my New oy aw 
on New Orleans. Correspondence & offers solicited. bongs oar gy aoneey in i14 p a, elath ed gah nn By e ‘ an ( 
d s e interes oO ose who are age ’ 

Address, W. T“ MADDOX, Alexandria, La. Weak, Neryous snd De- DR. ©. C. MILLER, In 
bilitated. you have been 20Atf MAREN G0, TLIS. Kee 


BEESWAX sar sab eee, BOOK: 
once for this EE BOOK 

. Replete with information BgoK: -SWARMING BEE- HIVE sot 

We pay ®Qc. per lb., delivered here, for yellow to young and old men. - 














Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name dIR ON 60. 19 Park Place. New York. Rost Renetee™ for cur y dee + 
hould always be on each package. : : ing ueens ; also for Increase, when desir RO! 
tHos.c.xewman son, — | SMITH’S One-Piece Section Factory, | Send2.cen's for Circulars ' & 

023 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. VICTOR W. CLOUGH, GENESEO, I + 
QPECIAL PRICES to DEALERS and | _51A12t te 

Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale | ee Consumers. Price-List free to all. Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholes tou 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. SMITH & SMITH, Kenton, Ohio. | and retail. See Advertisement in another 00! an 

















